























OUR DUTY 


War on the Soviet Union may break out at any moment. Japanese troops are on the Soviet border, Japanese warships are 


nearing Soviet ports. In Geneva plans are drawn up for an attack on the Soviet Union’s western border. 
the world may be plunged into wholesale slaughter. 


At any moment 


Workers, Friends of the Soviet Union, do your part in the struggle 


against imperialism, against the shipment of munitions to Japan, against the entire boss program of war, wage-cuts, and 


terrorism, against intervention in the U.S.S.R. 


Get subscriptions to our magazine. 


Participate in demonstrations. Have 


your shop committees pass ‘resolutions condemning imperialist plans for an attack upon the Soviet Union. Demand the 
expulsion of the agents of Japanese imperialism. Demand the withdrawal of all foreign troops from China. Defend the 
Chinese Revolution and the Soviet Union! 


“Attack on Soviet Union is Directed 


Against Working Class of World” 


FYNHERE is no use blinding ourselves to 
the possibility that the following series 
of events may grow out of the present 

situation in the Far East: (1) Japan, with 

the triple aim of distracting her people from 
economic troubles at home, of conquering 

Siberia as far West as Lake Baikal and of 

making herself mistress of Asia, may attack 

the Soviets during the late spring or sum- 
mer. (2) The great European powers may 
bargain with Japan for a division of China 
into spheres of influence. This bargain would 
be followed by a campaign ‘against Soviet 

China. (3) It seems quite likely that, in the 

event of a Japanese war against the Soviets, 

Poland, Rumania and the other border states 

would make an attack from the West. (4) 

The great European powers would not enter 

this war at first, but the French would un- 

doubtedly supply the Poles and Rumanians 
with military advice, munitions and money. 

They might later become involved in the 

war themselves, just as the United States 

entered the last great war in order to pro- 
tect its loans to the Allies. 

I have no doubt that such a chain of events 
is now being seriously considered by French 
and Japanese military leaders. Any number 
of accidents might interfere with it—a catas- 
trophe in Germany, a partial change of policy 
by France after the spring election, a financial 
breakdown in Japan—or perhaps merely the 
conviction of the Japanese General Staff that 
the Soviets are too strong to attack with im- 
punity. 

One hopeful element in the situation is that 






the interests of the United States, even as a 
capitalist nation, are in this case closely allied 
with those of Soviet Russia. It is to the in- 
terest of American traders and bankers to 
keep an open market in China and preserve 
peace in the Far East. The government, 
therefore, will undoubtedly oppose the par- 
tition of China and try to prevent further 
Japanese adventures on the mainland of Asia. 
American friends of the Soviet Union might 
well utilize these facts as national policy in 
struggling for peace. They should aggres- 
sively undertake the education of the workers 
to the dangers of Japanese Imperialism. They 
should point out the folly of the American 
policy of practically boycotting Russia while 
freely exporting war munitions to Japan, and 
thus strengthening the nation that wants war 
at the expense of a people committed to 
peace. They should continue the work of or- 
ganizing themselves so as to make their action 
more effective, and should, in general, do 
everything possible to prevent an attack on 
the Soviet Union—an attack which they rec- 
ognize as one directed against the working 
class of the whole world. 
Matcotm Cow.ey. 





IN JUNE ISSUE 


The Demand for Recognition 

Soviet China and the U. S. S. R. 
Steel—U. S. and S. U. 

Stalin—the Man and the Leader 
Socialist Cities 

John Smith Visits Soviet Russia 
and other features. 

Order your bundle now. Subscribe— 


$1.00 a year. 











“Always Ready” —Pledging 
International Solidarity at a 
Pioneer Camp. 


Ex-Gov. Baxter Impressed by Soviet 
Progress; Sees Rebirth Every- 
where on 7,000-Mile Trip 
(From the New York Times of April 8) 


Former Governor Percival P. Baxter of 
Maine and Henry Clay Wright of Bath, Me., 
have just completed a 7,000-mile trip of 
thirty-four days’ duration through the Soviet 
Union under the auspices of the Soviet 
tourist bureau. 

Telling of :their experience, Mr. Baxter 
said: , 

“The journey was immensely impressive, 
not only on account of the diversity of scenes 
and people, but because of the evidences of 
energy, enthusiasm and constructive work. 

“The moral and material re-birth are not 
confined to Moscow and the other big cities. 
Way off on the edge of Asia there was the 
same fury of building and the same drive 
toward new life. 

“We traveled in great comfort, spending 
our days in seeing the chief points of interest. 
Every one talked freely and, far from wish- 
ing to conceal anything, seemed anxious to 
show all that would heighten the contrast 
between the old and the new. 

“We saw no signs of distress among the 
population at any point, though the stations 
everywhere were crowded and people were 
traveling in great numbers. The enthusiasm 
of the peeple we met and their confidence 
in their ability to accomplish their plans were 
most striking and indubitably genuine. 

“The able minds that are conducting this 
vast enterprise do not neglect small details. 
The work being done for women and children 
is no less impressive than the hygienic and 
educational campaigns for adults as well as 
youngsters. And when you see the new port 
being built at the edge of Lake Balkash, 
where a year ago was desert, or the biggest 
agricultural machine factory in Europe on 
the outskirts of Sverdlovsk, where a year 
ago was virgin forest, you get an idea of 
what the Five Year Plan means.” 


“What is taking place in Russia is 
the most precious social event, the most 
precious social life, or our crucial epoch. 
... We must defend the Soviet Union 
with our spirit; if need be, we must 
defend it with our bodies.” 

—Watcpo FRANK, from Dawn in Russia, 
to be published by Scribners in 

August. 
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RED TERROR RAGES! 


(In the Capitalist Press) 


OLDAVIAN peasants __ shot 

down mercilessly by the dread 

G.P.U. while escaping over 
the Rumanian border from _ horrible 
conditions in the Ukraine! Russian 
women and children slaughtered while 
worshipping in churches! Hungry 
mobs rioting in Moscow! The Red 
Army in revolt! The Soviet Govern- 
ment tottering to its downfall! 

Such are conditions in the Soviet 
Union, if you take the word of counter- 
revolutionary propagandists as wired to 
the capitalist press from Bucharest, 
Riga, Paris and Tokio. These anti- 
Soviet liars also have Chinese Eastern 
Railway trains wrecked and bridges 
blown up by Communist agents, and 
they would have you believe that the 
Soviet Government is preparing to at- 
tack Japan, whose intentions are quite 
peaceful! 

The truth is obviously just the re- 
verse. Even enemies of the U.S.S.R. 
have had to admit that the policy of the 
Soviet Government has been consistent- 
ly for peace; that every effort is being 
made to avoid being drawn into the Far 
Eastern conflict. General William S. 
Graves, U.S.A., has only recently stated 
to the United Press that the Japanese 
militarist adventure constitutes a men- 
ace to the peace of the world. Gen. 
Graves, who led the U. S. Army in the 
intervention of 1919, said “The Tokio 
government has never surrendered the 
policy of creating a Manchurian- 
Siberian Empire at the expense of Rus- 
sia.” Gen. Graves admits that the 
Soviet Government has pursued a pol- 
icy of peace, but the Red Army would 
repel Japanese troops attempting to 
seize Siberian territory. “If unfor- 
tunately, this conflict should start, it 
might extend to Soviet territory in 
European Russia. If it should reach 
Europe, no human mind can foresee 
how far it will reach.” 

Gen. Graves shares the conviction of 
many prominent militarists and Amer- 
ican imperialists that a war between the 
U. S. and Japan for the hegemony of 
the Pacific is inevitable. But the ma- 
jority of the American imperialists are 
willing to make concessions to Japanese 
imperialism and support an attack upon 
the Soviet Union, using Japan as the 
spearhead. Japan demands the lion’s 
share of China and Siberia as her re- 
ward for this service in “defending 
civilization from Bolshevism.” Torn 
as they are by inner contradictions and 
rivalries, the imperialist powers are try- 


ing to resolve their differences tempo- 
rarily and unite on the basis of their 
common fear and hatred of the Work- 
ers’ Fatherland. 

Dispatches from the Far East report 
the collapse of negotiations between 
Japan and China and the efforts of the 
League of Nations to settle the prob- 
lem of the “equitable” division of China 
between Japan, Great Britain, France 
and the United States. Meantime the 
undeclared war which began seven 
months ago still rages. Japan has 
established five different concentration 
points near the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union on the borders of Manchuria and 
Korea and continues shipping troops 
there, ready at the opportune moment 
for a Spring offensive. 

Behind the scenes at Geneva, the im- 
perialist powers, while pretending to ar- 
rive at agreements on disarmament, are 
laying plans for war, trying to agree, 
not on peace, but on the division of 
spoils, and to unite against the Soviet 
Union despite their irreconcilable rival- 
ries. When Japan attacks from the 
East, they will attack from the west, 
using Poland and Rumania as the base 
of operations. While they are plotting 
the destruction of the first workers’ re- 
public, their paid propagandists are fill- 
ing the capitalist press with slander 
about the U.S.S.R. That their blood- 
curdling tales are clumsy contradictory 
fabrications does not bother them. For 
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instance, in sending out the lie about 
how the peasants were persecuted on 
Faster, they forgot that Easter, in the 
Greek Orthodox church, is observed a 
month later than in the other Christian 
churches. The purpose of this lying 
crusade is to confuse the masses, to 
whip up prejudice, to arouse patriotism 
and sentiment for war, to break down 
the opposition of the workers to an at- 
tack on the Soviet Union. At the same 
time the idea is being propagated that 
war is a way out of the capitalist crisis, 
that it would provide work for the un- 
employed. 

Completion of the Five-Year Plan and 
the launching of the second Five-Year 
Plan is raising the standard of living of 
the Russian workers higher than that 
of the exploited toilers in capitalist na- 
tions. In the Workers’ Fatherland, 
160,000,000 people, except grafters and 
other counter-revolutionary elements, 
enjoy proletarian freedom, while in 
America starving Kentucky miners, 
unemployed Ford workers, tobacco 
workers in Tampa, members of the 
F.S.U. demonstrating before the Japa- 
nese Embassy in Washington, Negro 
and white workers demanding unem- 
ployment insurance, and others strug- 
gling against the Hoover program of 
war, hunger and terrorism, are shot 
down, lynched, brutally beaten, thrown 
in jail, persecuted in an effort to drive 
them into peonage and acceptance of 
long hours and starvation wages. . ‘In 
the U. S. capitalists add to their vast 
fortunes at the expense of the workers, 
while in the U.S.S.R. the resources of 
one-sixth of the world’s surface are de- 
veloped at an amazing speed for the 
enrichment of the life of the workers 
who own the factories, the mines, the 
farms, and rule themselves through the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

These are facts which it is our duty 
to broadcast; through personal con- 
tacts, through mass meetings, through 
demonstrations, through our journal, 
Soviet Russia Topay. The sending of 
the second Workers’ Delegation to the 
Soviet Union is an important means of 
combating the lies about Russia. They 
will witness for themselves the tri- 
umphs of the Five Year Plan, they will 
learn the truth and return to inform 
other American workers. 
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Workers Anti-War Delega 


16 Delegates from American Labor Unions who will participate in the May 


Elected by their unions 
throughout the United States to 
make a tour of investigation 
and bring the truth about the 
workers’ fatherland to the 
American masses and thus com- 
bat anti-Soviet lies and cement 
the friendship of American and 
Russian workers. 





Marie Perez—20-year-old girl, elected by the 
Tobacco Workers Industrial Union of Tampa, 
Fla.; arrested and jailed in the December 
strike; treasurer of delegation; says, “I don’t 
believe there is forced labor in the Soviet 
Union like the capitalist papers say, but I do 
know there is forced labor in the tobacco fac- 
tories in Tampa.” Represents 1,000 tobacco 
workers. 





John M. Gancz—Elected as delegate by the 
Newport, R. I. ‘Central Labor Union; member 
International Association of Machinists; he 
represents 800 members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. “I look forward to the 
visit to the Soviet Union. I want to see how 
the Russian workers are coping with the in- 
tricate problems of socialist construction. 
They have won a decisive victory over the 
age-old exploiters of mankind. That victory 
blazes the way to a better world.” 





Peter Onisick—Delegate of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Shenandoah, Pa.; mem- 
ber of Local 1685 and of the District General 
Mine Board composed of representatives of 
40 locals of the U. M. W. A.; elected by rank 
and file despite bitter opposition of the A. F. 
of L. bureaucrats; represents 2,500 miners; 
active in the miners’ struggles for many years. 





Francis S. Kidneigh—Elected by the Queens 
City, Colo., local of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Shipbuilders, of 
which he is president ; endorsed by the Denver 
Central Labor Council and by 15 leading 
unions in Denver before which he spoke; the 
International president of his union wrote 
him a threatening letter demanding that he 
withdraw from the delegation; represents 
2,000 rank and file members of the A. F. of 


L.; has been active in the labor movement for 
the past 30 years. 





Walter M. Frank—Business agent and finan- 
cial secretary of the Minneapolis Building 
Trades Council; member of Lathers’ Union; 
endorsed as delegate by 15 locals of the A. 
F. of L.; represents 3,800 workers; formerly 
member of Swedish Seamens’ Union and of 
the Plaster Tenders’ Union of Minneapolis; 
has been delegate to A. L. of L. conventions. 





Kelsey Cottle-—Delegate of Marine Workers’ 
Industrial Union, Stockton, Calif.; endorsed 
by International Womens’ Council, San Fran- 
cisco, and by 1,000 workers at mass meetings 
in Stockton; has worked as farm-hand, in 
construction camps and shipyards, as_brick- 
layer’s helper and river dock worker; took 
active part in strikes of river boat workers in 
1931 and 1932 on the Sacramento River re- 
sulting in improved conditions for the workers. 





Alex Nelson—Negro delegate of the Steel 
Workers’ Industrial Union of Gary, Ind.; 
represents 1,000 workers. 





Maurice O. Jacobson—Delegate of the Brothi- 
erhood of Railway Trainmen, Lodge 625, 
Minneapolis; represents 8,000 trades unionists ; 
disabled veteran of the World War and is 
opposed to all future imperialist wars; parents 
farmers; has worked as fireman and brake- 
man and blacksmith ‘since 1918; also, active 
formerly in Northern States Cooperative 
League. 
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tion to the Soviet Union 


Day Celebration in the Red Square and then tour the Soviet Union. 





Tilman Cadle—Delegate elected by the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee district of the National 
Miners Union; took an active part in the 
strike in Harlan since which he has been 
blacklisted; represents 8,000 miners, who have 
gone through a militant struggle marked by 
the worst reign of terror ever seen in America. 


Car! Ausmus—Delegate of the International 

Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, local 340, 

Sacramento, Calif.; represents 3,000 members 

of the union who elected him as delegate and 

1,500 workers who endorsed him in a mass 
meeting. 


worker 


Latamore 

thrown out of a job by the Ford-Hoover 

prosperity program and shot down in the 

March 7th demonstration at Dearborn; dele- 

gate of the Auto Workers’ Union and of the 

Unemployed Councils of Dearborn and De- 
troit; represents 2,500 workers. 


Dudley—Negro Ford 





Other delegates whose pictures will 
be published in our July issue, are: 


Alexander Trainor—Machinist, elected by two 
mass meetings of workers of the General 
Electric plant at Schenectady; represents 
10,000 unorganized General Electric workers ; 
elected as their chairman by the delegates. 


Warren Guyton—Negro delegate from the 

Philadelphia local of the International Long- 

shoremens’ Association; represents 800 negro 
and 2,700 white longshoremen. 


John Lorenz—Delegate of Marine Workers’ 
Industrial Union of New York; endorsed by 
meeting of 150 unemployed seamen; has been 
seaman for ten years, four years of which 
was in the U. S. Navy and two years in the 
Coast Guard; has been organizer of M. W. 
I. U. for past year in New Orleans and New 
York; ex-member of International Seamens’ 
Union (A. F. of L.); militantly opposed to 
the shipment of munitions to Japanese im- 
perialists for use in slaughtering Chinese 
masses and attacking the Soviet Union. 


Walter R. Larson—Elected by members of his 
local of the International Longshoremens’ 


Association in Tacoma, Wash.; represents 900 
members of the A. F. of L.; endorsed by 500 
workers in Seattle at a mass meeting and by 
400 miners in Carbonado, Wilkerson and 
Fairfax, Wash.; has been a longshoreman in 
Tacoma for the past 14 years; officialdom of 
his union refused to give him credentials 
after election. 


Santo Mirabile—Delegate of the rank and file 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
New York; elected by 125 workers in his shop 
and endorsed by workers at three mass meet- 
ings and by the militant group in the A. C. W. 








“American Workers Want the Truth About the Soviet Union” 


“The members of our organizations 
have responded with great interest and 
enthusiasm, in the election and endorse- 
ment of their delegates. They want an 
authentic, comprehensive, truthful re- 
port on the economic, social and politi- 
cal conditions of the workers in the 
Soviet Union; on the progress of the 
Five Year Plan and the effect of social- 
ist construction upon the lives of 
workers as compared with their condi- 
tions in the United States during this 
period of mass unemployment, with 
wide-spread misery and actual starva- 
tion, and persecution of workers strugg- 
ling against wage-cuts. 

“In contrast to the support given the 
delegates by the rank and file, we have 
met with the most severe opposition 
from the bosses who have threatened 
many of us with the loss of our jobs. 
The higher officialdom of the A. F. of 
L., who do not believe in the class 
struggle, have threatened us with expul- 
sion from our unions. The capitalist 


class together with the misleaders of 
labor are afraid to have the truth about 
the Soviet Union reach the workers. 
They have destroyed free speech and 
democracy in A. F. of L. organizations, 
and are further lowering the standard 
of living of American workers, and are 
cooperating in preparation for war. 

“We pledge ourselves to make a thor- 
ough investigation, and to return with 
a true report of all our observations 
while in the Soviet Union, uncolored by 
our personal opinions and involving no 
questions as to racial, national, political 
or religious affiliations. 

“We urge the rank and file and or- 
ganized workers of the United States to 
organize meetings in their various units 
to prepare to receive the reports of their 
delegates upon their return. 

“Regardless of the nature of our 
findings, we are agreed that a war 
against the Soviet Union should be op- 
posed by workers everywhere — we 


favor a policy of hands off the Soviet 
Union. We also believe that recognition 
of the Soviet government and the estab- 
lishment of free trade relations would 
benefit the American working class. In 
this connection, we intend to investigate 
the charges of ‘dumping’ and. ‘forced 
labor’ that have been made by anti- 
Soviet propagandists. 

“We hope that we will be able to 
bring the facts about the Union of — 
Socialist Soviet Republics, as we will 
see them on our tour, before the Ameri- 
can masses when we come back, and that 
the trip will result in a clearer under- 
standing of what is taking place there, 
and closer friendship between Russian 
and American workers.” 

START NOW ARRANGING 
MEETINGS TO HEAR THE DELE- 
GATES WHEN THEY RETURN. 

BEGIN THE CAMPAIGN FOR 
THE NOV. 7TH DELEGATION. 
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“This Is Our Holiday— 


Our Class Is Victorious” 


By LENA DAVIS 


: ' ()'c delegation of workers from 
ee Germany, America, England, 

and Poland arrived in Rostov 
a few days before the May Day Cele- 
bration. At the invitation of the Sec- 
retary of Trade Unions of the city, we 
remained there to take part in this 
celebration. 


On the morning of the first of May 
we walked to the Square of Freedom. 
The streets were crowded with work- 
ers, peasants and Red Army men. 
Everyone was in a holiday spirit. One 
could read on everyone’s face: “This 
is my holiday—on May First my class 
celebrates its victories.” We reach the 
platform on the Square. Here we see 
lined up different sections of the Red 
Army and Navy and lines of factory 
workers with streaming banners. These 
workers succeeded, through socialist 
competition and shock brigading in ful- 
filling the Five-Year Plan in 3 years in 
some industries, and in 4 years in 
others. Here we see peasants from col- 
lective farms, who, after a merciless 
struggle against the Kulaks as their 
class enemy and the organization of the 
poor and middle peasantry for the de- 
velopment of collectivization as against 
individual petty economy, have suc- 
ceeded in making the village a healthy 
and active sector of socialist economy. 

At the other end of the Square, we 
see the Red Partisans, men and women 
who in the period of the Civil War, 
hungry and cold, fought fiercely against 
the intervention of imperialists and 
counter-revolutionary forces, for the 
defense of the Fatherland of the work- 
ing class. 

“Look at all these men and women,” 
exclaimed an elderly workman stand- 
ing near me, “they behave as though 
they own the place. In the old days 
they wouldn’t be allowed on the street 
on the first of May. I remember we 
tried to stage a demonstration in 1912 
and we were lucky to get home alive. 
The gendarmes and cossacks were out 
in full force; the moment our column 
turned into Main Street we were set 
upon and beaten with whips and 
sabres. Several of our comrades lost 
their lives on that day. What a differ- 
ence now when we march here, young 
and old, to tell the whole world of our 
victories.” 


Suddenly the air becomes electrified. 
There is shouting, singing in every cor- 
ner of the Square. The comrades of 
the Revolutionary Military Council 
have arrived. The meeting opens. 
Speaker after speaker reviews the ac- 
complishments of the Five-Year Plan, 
tells of the need for the mobilization of 
the workers in preparation for the sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan which will abolish 
classes and improve threefold living 
conditions in the Soviet Union. By 
concrete facts and examples they once 
again contradict all the lies spread by 
the capitalist class throughout the 
world and the pessimism of various 
groups inside and outside the Soviet 
Union about the ability of the workers 
to construct a Socialist Society for 
themselves. 

One of the members of our delega- 
tion is called upon to speak. He points 
out the effects of the economic crisis 
upon the workers in the United States. 
Ten million unemployed ; no unemploy- 
ment insurance; no social insurance; 
wage-cuts; preparations of the U. S. 
government, together with world im- 
perialism, for a new world war against 
the Soviet Union. He speaks of the 
terror used by the bosses and police 
against the American working class, 
and the growing influence of the revolu- 
tionary left-wing in spite of it. We 
bring the greetings of thousands of 
striking miners, steel workers, automo- 
bile workers, textile workers and 
others to the workers of the Soviet 
Union. We pledge our working class 
solidarity to them. 

The meeting closes. We review the 
parade from the central platform. 
Thousands of shining bright faces pass 
by, shouting slogans of victory. And 
indeed they have something to cele- 
brate. 

This demonstration left a profound 
impression upon me. I made the prom- 
ise to the workers and peasants of the 
Soviet Union that upon my return to 
the United States, I shall place before 
the American workers the true facts 
about the Soviet Union, and shall do 
my utmost to mobilize them for the 
struggle against American imperialism, 
and for the Defense of the Soviet 
Union! 
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EASANTS, their beards © still 
9 frosty from the cold outside, 


village women with woolen 
shawls fitted snugly about their heads, 
are waiting their turn to speak with 
the gray-haired man standing by his 
desk. He talks quietly with each one, 
his kindly gaze penetrating and warm- 
ing the visitor. 

“From behind his specs, he can see 
everything,” a peasant confides. “He’s 
a shrewd one, but with a big heart.” 

This is Michael Kalinin, himself 
sprung from the peasantry and today 
serving in the highest governmental of- 
fice of the Soviet Union, as President 
of the Central Executive Committee of 
the All-Union Congress. 

Peasants and workers travel from 
far and near to see Kalinin, bringing 
their problems and demands,—in the 
same way that they used to come to see 
Lenin. And what demands! We speak 
with those in line. A peasant woman 
and her husband want to be allowed 
to return to their village. A year 
ago they had been called up by the 
village Soviet, because they refused to 
pay their grain tax, and they’d worked 
against the newly-formed collective. 
The peasants decided that the guilty 
ones must leave the village for three 
years. The woman hears that things 
are going well there and she and her 
husband want to go back to join the 
collective. A former peasant who has 
come to Moscow to work, and has 
located a job in a factory here, wants 
Kalinin to find him a room. He is re- 
ferred to the Housing Commission— 
and so it goes. 

After the last one is heard, and his 
demand decided upon, or referred to a 
special committee, Kalinin is free to 
talk with us. Tis office is a simply 


The President of the First 
Workers’ Republic calls upon 
the toiling masses of the 
world to demonstrate their 
solidarity with Soviet workers 
on May Day, labor’s holiday. 





KALININ 


Soviet Workers 
President 


By MYRA PAGE 











Lenin on May Day: 


- « » a general holiday of 
Labor. Leaving the stifling fac- 
tories they march with unfurled 
banners, to the strains of music, 
along the main streets of the 
cities, demonstrating to the 
bosses their continuously grow- 
ing power. They assemble at 
great mass demonstrations 
where speeches are made re- 
counting the victories over the 
bosses during the preceding year 
and plans are laid for struggle 
in the future.” 








furnished room, with work-desk, book- 
shelves, maps, charts and an open fire. 

“The men and women who come 
here,” he tells us, “come to demand of 
their own class. There’s no feeling of 
humbling themselves—it’s their right 
and they know it. They’re not coming 
to any ‘great man,’ but one of them- 
selves. Formerly, when we still had 
unemployment, they came asking work. 
Theirs was a temporary difficulty, which 
our developing socialist society has en- 
tirely abolished. Meanwhile they could 
rely upon not starving, because of our 
government’s system of social insur- 
ance. Nevertheless, there were hard- 
ships,—it’s good those days are past. 
.. . Now the main problems they bring 
here are personal ones, as you have 
seen.” 

For awhile he puffs energetically on 
his cigarette, fixing on the three of us 
that same kindly, penetrating gaze. 
“So you’re writing about the Soviet 
Union for workers abroad? One 
thing, don’t describe this land as one 
of milk and honey. To build Socialism 
is not easy. Nevertheless, the mood of 
our toiling masses is better here than 
anywhere. They know for what they 
struggle. They feel confident of what 
lies ahead. 

“Because our press makes a policy of 
publishing the sharpest self-criticism 
and all the masses’ complaints of short- 
comings in our work, the bourgeois 
press says that the people are not satis- 
fied with the Soviet power. That is not 
true. Our workers know they are deal- 
ing with their own class. Often their 
criticisms are right, for mistakes are 
made. But they know that we are try- 
ing together to go on a new inde- 
pendent road. Our difficulties and 
shortcomings, we share in common. 


“I have an impression that ninety- 
nine and nine-tenths of the population 
are not sorry about the Soviet power. 
Perhaps one-tenth of one per cent are 
dissatisfied. You'll always find such 
people. When I was a small boy some 
peasants would say, ‘It was better when 
we were serfs.’ 


Conversation turns to the development 
of collective farming and the second 
Five-Year Plan. Kalinin says, “The 
toiling masses on the land, through the 
work of the second Five-Year Plan, 
will come closer to their city brothers 
in loyalty to Communism and the cause 
of the international proletariat.” 


“Please give my warm greetings to 
the workers of your country, te!l them 
I am confident that they are carrying on 
a fine struggle there, and will soon win 
decisive victories. We are all bound to- 
gether in one big cause—the internation- 
al solidarity of all labor and the building 
of a Socialist World.” 








SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Every Fifth Day 
A Day of Rest 


With the Fillipovs at the Park of 
Culture and Rest. 


N a bright sunny Thursday last 

June we arranged to meet the 
Fillipovs in the Park of Cul- 
ture and Rest. Father and Mother 
Fillipov came with little Vitya. Sunday is 
no longer celebrated in the Soviet 
Union, but every worker has a day off 
every fifth or sixth day, depending on 
the industry in which he. works. 

The park is spacious and beautiful. 
A wide avenue leads far into the dis- 
tance, flanked on both sides by lawns, 
flower beds, statues of heroes of labor 
and numerous buildings. Trees and 
flowers are in bloom. The Moscow 
river sparkles in the sunlight and re- 
flects the domes and towers of the 
Kremlin. 

We visited the exposition building 
where the products of Moscow facto- 
ries and cultural institutions are dis- 
played. Then to the next group of 
buildings, the “Children’s Town,” with 
a nursery for babies and a playground 
for the older children. They can spend 
the entire day here in charge of com- 
petent nurses and playground instruc- 
tors. In this way the parents are free 
to spend the day in the park as they 
please, in resting, listening to a band 
concert or lecture, visiting a theatre or 
movie, or taking part in some games 
that are always going on in the park. 
Father Fillipov took a hand in one of 
these, an old Russian game called 
“Gorodki,” which is something like 
bowling. 



























































Beyond the restaurant is the grand- 
stand for band concerts or open air 
meetings and beyond that is the real 
park—stretching along the Moscow 
river for several miles—up to Lenin 
Hills (formerly Sparrow Hills); the 
river is glowing with life, boats of all 
kinds, bathers and fishermen. 

We arranged to meet the Fillipovs 
later in the evening at the Krasni Pro- 
letariy club. Club life in Moscow is a 
teature of unusual interest. Every 
large factory has a clubhouse of its own. 

The clubhouse is a modern con- 
crete building, four stories high with a 
theatre for dramatics or movie perform- 
ances, a gym, restaurant and numerous 
club rooms. One can take tea at his 
leisure or take part in any of the activi- 
ties that are going on. We joined the 
Fillipovs at a performance arranged by 




























the dramatic group of the factory. We 
listened to Russian songs, recitations of 
poetry and watched enchanted a half 
hour of Russian dancing. 

These are the light sides of a worker’s 
life in Moscow. He has many other 
activities of a political, social and cul- 
tural nature. 

Father Fillipov joined the Communist 
Party in 1920. As a Communist, his 
duties are greater than those of non- 
Communist workers; he spends most 
of his leisure in various activities. He 
is a member of the shop committee of 
his plant, also the committee on stand- 
ards; he writes for the factory paper, 
“Dvigatel” and attends a political class 
given at the factory. 

Mother Fillipov, never having re- 
ceived any education before the revolu- 
tion, attends classes for illiterates, is a 
member of the Red Cross Society. 

Constantine is a Young Communist 
(Komsomol), while Nikolai is a Pio- 
neer. Both take active part in the life 
of their organizations. Constantine at- 
tends classes in the evening, often 
writes for the factory paper, and takes 
part in the dramatic circle. 

Vera Fillipov loves sports, and acts 
as instructor of sports in the Park of 
Culture and Rest. Her sister Nade- 
zhda is a great sportswoman, has taken 
prizes in swimming and rowing. In the 
cooperative where she is employed she 
is the responsible organizer of educa- 
tional excursions to museums and 
institutes. 

Sometime during the summer the 
Fillipovs visit their old village—which 
is now part of the collective ‘““Red-Har- 
vest.” They usually have a grand time 
there, mixing with the collectivists and 
thus helping to abolish the old distinc- 
tion between peasant and city worker. 
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garten in Moscow. 





A creche on a Collective Farm 


(Below) 


in Uzbekistan. 


Building Young 


Soviet Citizens 
New Children of a New Land 


By ALICE WITHROW FIELD 


OR the first time in the history 
| the world a country is making 
an organized attempt to guaran- 
tee the well-being of children from 
birth. That country is the Soviet 
Union. All societies do something for 
children but their activities usually be- 
gin only after the dangerous years of 
infancy are past and habits are well 
formed. These same societies turn 
their children out of school long before 
they are mature and certainly before 
they have acquired any effective ideas 
as to what their function in life should 
be. Such antiquated systems can only 
lead to maladjustment and unemploy- 
ment due to inadequate preparation for 
adult life. 
In the United States there are only 
a few nursery schools open to the chil- 
dren of workers. These are ynder pri- 
vate auspices and attempt to do little 
except to keep the children out of mis- 
chief while their mothers are at work. 
The state has done nothing to aid 
mothers with their children before they 
reach school age, consequently working 
mothers must turn their babies over to 
older children or neighbors if they are 


Dining in a factory Kinder- 
(Right) 


to keep their jobs and help support 
their families. The result of this civic 
lack of concern is that the infant mor- 
tality rate among working class chil- 
dren in the United States is enormous. 
Mothers who are forced by economic 
necessity to work are doomed to see 
their children neglected; their own 
work and health suffer from worry 
and the long hours of labor at home 
when the working day is over. Such 
a situation leaves little margin for cul- 
tural or economic advance in the lives 
of working women, and their children 
suffer accordingly. 

The situation is quite otherwise in 
the Soviet Union. Connected with 
every large factory or collective farm 
where women workers are employed is 
a creche, or nursery, where babies may 
be left while their mothers are at work. 
These creches establish sound future 
health for the children by regulating 
their food, rest, and exercise. Every 
morning they are examined by a doc- 
tor, bathed, fed, and put to bed for a 
nap. They are taught cooperative games 
and how to make use of their surround- 
ings. Before they leave the creche at 











































































the age of three to go to the kinder- 
gartens, they know how to do almost 


everything for themselves. It is not 
rare in the Soviet Union to find chil- 
dren not yet old enough to talk fluently 
who can dress and undress themselves, 
eat alone, set a table, wash dishes, or 
cross a busy street without help. Most 
of their toys are so constructed that 
they require the help and cooperation 
of more than one child to be enjoyed. 
A child is allowed to keep a smaller toy 
only while he is playing with it. As a 
result of this method creche children 
are not selfish and seldom quarrel. In 
short, from the very cradle they acquire 
the cooperative instinct and are taught 
to be useful members of society. 

One outstanding characteristic of 
Soviet education is the intensive train- 
ing in collective activities which results 
in individuals who are at their best in 
a socialist society. No other educa- 
tional system can claim such a unity of 
purpose nor could it show such fine re- 
sults in such a short time. Yet it is im-- 
portant to note that Russian educational 
methods are flexible enough to amply 
assure against any formalism or stag- 
nation in later years. 


Due to the emphasis put upon medi- 
cal care of mothers and children, the 
infant mortality in the Soviet Union has 
been decreased over 25 per cent since 
the Revolution ; 99.5 per cent of all city 
children are now born in maternity hos- 
pitals and have access to clinics and 
hospitals ; Russia outranks the most ad- 
vanced capitalist countries in this 
respect. 


It is remarkable that with all the 
emphasis upon the construction of a 
socialist economy, especially in heavy 
industry, the Soviet government does 
not neglect the cultural revolution for 
the economic one. The health and edu- 
cation of young children occupy an 
important place in the Five-Year Plan. 


Dneprostroy Opens 
June First 


**Electrification plus Soviet power equals Socialism”’ 


By JULES KARSTEIN 


HE Dnieper harnessed. A dam 
of magnificent proportions and 
beauty makes the once impass- 
able Dnieper navigable. The Hydro- 


electric power plant here is the largest 
in the world. 


Of all the incredible achievements 
of the Five Year Plan, Dneprostroy is 
outstanding. The Five Year Plan— 
“the crazy pipe dream of a group of 
mad zealots”’—meant industrializing a 
country mainly agricultural. The mo- 
tive power of industry is electricity. 
Electrification plus Soviet power, said 
Lenin, equals Socialism. 


This tremendous project has been 
completed a year ahead of schedule. 
Dneprostroy is a modern industrial 
miracle. It is also a symbol. Only ina 
country ruled by the workers them- 
selves is such an achievement possible. 

Construction on Dneprostroy was be- 
gun in 1927, the year of the tenth anni- 
versary of the revolution. One hundred 
million dollars was expended on its con- 
struction. The power plant on the right 
bank of the Dnieper river will serve an 
area of 70,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 16 million people. It has a 
generating capacity of 756,000 h.p. and 
a power production of about 3 billion 
KWH annually. Nine turbogenerators, 
the largest ever built, of 90,000 h.p. 
each will supply this power. 

The dam is 760 metres long and 52 
metres high. A bridge for motor and 
trolley traffic was erected on the dam. 
Above the dam another bridge for the 


powerful cranes to lift the sluice gates. 

Constantly increasing their tempo the 
Soviet workers have smashed. record 
after record. The original plan for 
Summer, 1930, demanded 427,000 cubic 
metres of concrete be laid; “impos- 
sible.” The counter-plan demanded 
500,000 metres; “‘can’t be done.” 518,- 
000 metres were laid. 

The rapids of the Dnieper made the 
river impassable. The richest regions 
were thus deprived of cheap and con- 
venient communication. 

Raising of the water level floods a ter- 
ritory 50 miles in extent allowing unin- 
terrupted operation of the plant. The 
river now navigable permits water com- 
munication between the Black Sea and 
the Baltic. Result: a cheaper and 
easier means of transporting foodstuffs, 
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machines, metal, lumber, and so forth. 


A group of six engineer-communists 
supervised the building of the dam. 
Dneprostroy is the result of scientific 
planning and the splendid spirit, energy 
and cooperation of the 50,000 Dnepros- 
troy workers, the 10,000 Young Com- 
munist League members, and the 5,000 
Bolsheviks engaged in its construction. 


Around Dneprostroy, once the site 
of Cossack depredations, rises a thriv- 
ing, flourishing industrial city of 100,- 
000 souls. While factories, mills and 
plants are shut down completely or 
partly in the rest of the world new fac- 
tories and plants spring up in the Soviet 
Union. Death, decay, and disintegra- 
tion on one side; birth, growth and de- 
velopment on the other. 


Dneprostroy symbolizes the Soviet 
ability to conquer the unconquerable ; 
to persevere in the face of insuperable 
obstacles. 


Many other power stations dot the 
Soviet Union, Volkhovstroy, Shterovka, 
Zuevka, some already in operation, 
others being enlarged or completed. An 
enormous power station will be started 
this year on the Volga, near Samara— 
Volgastroy. But the most ambitious 
project of all, a hydroelectric power sta- 
tion on the River Angara in Siberia, is 
now under consideration. The great 
magnitude of this project baffles the 
imagination. The plans, now being pre- 
pared by Prof. A. Alexandrov, provide 
for a station thirty times the size of 
Dneprostroy with a capacity of 90 bil- 
lion KWH per year. 

Today Dneprostroy, tomorrow An- 
gara— milestones on the road to 
Socialism. 


With indomitable energy, heroic courage 
and Socialist enthusiasm, Soviet workers go 
from one victory to another on the indus- 
trial front. 
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“Rooshian Reds’ in 
Kentucky Hills 


By GERTRUDE HAESSLER 


YEAR ago there were no 
“Rooshian Reds” in Kentucky. 


Now these mountains, inhabi- 
tated by “native pioneer Anglo-Saxon 
stock,” are honey-combed with “Roo- 
shian Reds.” 

It was the strike that did it. 
* © 


Jim’s duty, at the nightly discussions 
in the isolated ‘little Tennessee mining 
camp way up in a mountain gully, is to 
keep poking the fire so the flames would 
give plenty of light. No money for 
kerosene, no money for carbide. The 
burning of soft coal, which had been 
picked up along the tracks by the chil- 
dren during the day-time, gave the only 
light. The three miners who could 
read, took turns. Fifteen to twenty 
others, crouched around the fire, lis- 
tened and learned about the Soviet 
Union. 

“So wages for miners over in Rooshia 
have gone up 30% since October,” said 
John. “Yes, and it costs them less to 
live because the cost of living has gone 
down.” “Wow, what a wage increase.” 
“They’re getting about $160.00 cash— 
not scrip, but cash—per month, and get 
all sorts of things free besides.” “You 
know over in Piney Fork, Ohio, the 
workers went on strike. in March 
against a 25% wage-cut.” “And in the 
Glendon Mine right over the state line 
in Kentucky they’re cutting from 35c 
to 24c a ton.” 

Meanwhile Ivan, over in Gorlovka in 
the Soviet Union, finishes his six-hour 
day underground and hurries to the 





Kentucky Miners Jailed for Striking 
Against Wage-Cuts. 


At Kuzbas Mines. 





Palace of Culture. This educational 
and recreational center has just been 
built for the workers of this growing 
mining town in the Don Basin. A year 
ago Ivan did not know there was such 
a place as Kentucky, but now he is 
closely following the fight of the Amer- 
ican miners against starvation and ter- 
ror. He makes straight for the read- 
ing room, comfortably furnished, warm, 
flooded with electric light. He reads 
about the deadly starvation disease, 
flux, which is killing off hundreds of 
miners’ children in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. He also reads how the em- 
ployers arrest and beat up and shoot 
the miners who have dared to fight 
against such conditions. He clenches 
his fists in indignation. 

Then he reads how these employers 
also use agitation against the miners by 
calling them and their leaders “Roo- 
shian Reds ;” his fists begin to relax and 
a smile spreads over his face. 


He thinks with a shudder of the kids 
out in those American mountains, dying 
from starvation and flux in the richest 
and most powerful country in the world. 


* * * 


In the Kentucky mountains a new 
machine comes in, which cuts seven 
men out of twelve from the payroll 
forever. Thoughts of primitive direct 
action come to the minds of all the men 
—smash those machines, they take our 
jobs. But their leaders counsel other- 
wise. You can’t fight them that way. 
In the evening they read of how the 
workers in the Soviet Union welcome 
every possible improvement, every new 
machine, and they begin to understand 
why. Every improvement which cuts 
down the need for manpower means 
less hours of work and higher wages— 
the workers there own the machines, 
which produce more at less labor per 
man. 

After the meeting Jim wades ankle 
deep in mud to his leaky company 
house. Fle shoves his three kids to one 


side on the one bed; he crawls into bed 
fully dressed, to help keep warm, and 
begins whispering to his wife what life 
is like in the Soviet Union. “They build 
special apartment houses for the miners 
there, away from the dust and dirt. 
Electric light in every room, running 
hot and cold water. Steam heat, too.” 

Jim’s father was coughing in his sleep 
on his rags in the corner. His lungs 
had turned to coal and he could hardly 
breathe. He was weak from the heavy 
work year in and year out. At 40 they 
would give him no more work. Too 
old! Now he lived on his son. But 
Ivan’s old father was given light work 
to do to save him from strain after hav- 
ing given his strength to the mine own- 
ers in the days of the Tsar. At 59 he 
was pensioned by the Soviet govern- 
ment at full wages. “You know, father, 
there are thousands of miners out of 
work in America who can never get 
jobs again and they can’t get any other 
work. Think of it, and here there is 
more work than we can handle.” 

Jim’s.old father in Kentucky tries to 
understand why, when his son tells him 
about this land beyond unemployment. 
Don’t they have “good times” and “bad 
times” there? ‘Jim, who has read a 
great deal about it, explains: “If ever 
they need less coal than they produce 
now, the miners would just work less 
hours, at the same pay!” 


Jim’s old father sighed. 
paradise, son.” 


“It’s a 
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The Giant Nizhni Autozavod 


APITALISTS the world over 

are watching the Soviet Union 

like hawks. The moment they 
detect the slightest hitch in the suc- 
cessful march of Socialist construction, 
they trumpet it around the world, they 
point to it as “the breakdown of the 
Five-Year Plan.” 

Recently a hue and cry was raised of 
a Soviet crop failure, of the Soviet 
Union being obliged to buy wheat to 
feed the “starving” Russian workers. 
This lie was promptly exposed as a 
manoeuver on the part of the capitalist 
press to present the Soviet Union as be- 
ing in a desperate condition, unable to 
hold out against an attack by imperial- 
ist powers. 

Now it is proclaimed that the Nizhni 
Novgorod automobile plant has broken 
down, production stopped and Socialist 
industry is in a state of collapse! 

What is the truth regarding the 
Nizhni Novgorod situation? The auto- 
mobile plant was shut down for two 
weeks in order to make necessary read- 
justments and corrections. When an 
American plant shuts down its workers 
are thrown out on the streets to starve or 
beg. While the Nizhni Novgorod plant 
is shut down the workers receive their 
full pay; they know the shutdown is 
only temporary and that work will be 
resumed at full speed at the end of the 
period of adjustment. 

This huge plant, the second largest 
automobile factory in the world, cover- 
ing an area of nearly 2.5 million square 
feet, was completed in the record- 
breaking time of 18 months. It was de- 
signed and equipped according to the 
latest engineering technique, in cooper- 
ation with the Ford Motor Company of 
Detroit who furnished their plans and 
designs and technical assistance as pro- 
vided for in a contract between the 
Ford Company and the Soviet Govern- 


ment. The plant was started up on 
January Ist, 1932, and it is quite nat- 
ural that after 2 or 3 months’ operation 
certain readjustments and corrections 
should become necessary. 

When the Stalingrad tractor plant en- 
countered difficulties in its first period 
the capitalist press proclaimed Socialist 
industry a failure. Now when the 
Stalingrad plant produces its capacity 
of 144 first class tractors daily the 
capitalist press says nothing more about 
Stalingrad. It will not be long before 
first class Ford trucks and Ford passen- 
ger cars will roll off the Nizhni Novgo- 
rod conveyor at the rate of 400 to 500 
per day, and the capitalist press will 
have to seek some other sensational 
stories about the Soviet Union. 

The Politburo of the Communist 
Party—the governing board—sent two 
of its members, Comrades Ordjonikidze 
and Kaganovitch, to Nizhni Novgorod 
to bring about such reorganization as 
may be necessary; and the workers 
throughout the Soviet Union are offer- 
ing their help. Thus the workers of 
the Amo (Stalin) automobile plant in 
Moscow arranged to send a brigade of 
300 skilled automobile workers to 
Nizhni Novgorod to aid the less skilled 
workers of Nizhni. 

John P. Findlater, former superin- 
tendent of the Ford Company, recently 
stated, “There can be no dispute about 
the progress of the automobile indus- 
try in the Soviet Union. From what I 
have seen of it I can honestly say that 
technically the Soviet Union will soon 
stand on equal footing with foreign 
countries.” 

Six months from now—which plant 
will work at capacity production, the 
Soviet plant at Nizhni Novgorod or the 
Ford plant at Dearborn? The Soviet 
workers will give their answer at Nizhni 
as they did at Stalingrad! 
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In the Heart of Asia 


By JOSHUA KUNITZ 


Old and new in Tajikstan 


The workers are gathering around 
the long flat shed which serves as the 
temporary dining room at Varsobstroy. 
It’s twilight. The hot sun has sunk be- 
hind the mountains. The village, the 
gorge, the river, the barracks—every- 
thing seems to be enjoying the cool eve- 
ning shadows. 

In the long shed two oil lamps cast a 
dim light on the heads of the workers. 
In this dim light, faces look rather 
queer, figures tenuous, shadows gro- 
tesque. There is something strangely 
similar between this country and this 
rough-looking crowd and what my im- 
agination has always pictured our 
Amezican wild West to have been. The 
workers who have come to this remote 
and forsaken place are not just ordi- 
nary workers one meets anywhere in 
the world. They are adventurers, pio- 
neers, seekers after the unusual. Cut- 
ting tunnels through mountains, erect- 
ing electrical stations in the desert, lay- 
ing roads in the heart of Asia, building 
bridges across black chasms, this is the 
work that attracts them. Are they Bol- 
sheviks because they have the pioneer- 
ing spirit in them, or are they pioneers 
because they have been stirred by the 
spirit of Bolshevism? It is hard to 


tell. The two things are so inextri- 
cably interwoven. One thing is unques- 
tionable, these men are set out to build 
a new order, a new proletarian society. 
A gigantic task? Certainly. But such 
men are made for such tasks. 

The meal over, a short meeting to 
honor the foreign guests is proposed. 
The whole thing is spontaneous, infor- 
mal. One of the guests delivers a few 
words of greeting and invites the work- 
ers to ask questions about the foreign 
lands and suggests that there be an ex- 
change of opinions. 

The workers hesitate to speak. These 
people are no orators, no after dinner 
speakers. Words do not come readily 
to them. 

Finally, one worker rises and asks in 
a halting Russian whether he may 
speak in German. He is met with en- 
couraging exclamations: “Go on, Karl! 
Let it be German, the comrades know 
German! Shoot!” 

Karl tells an unpretentious story. He 
had been a farm hand before the Revo- 
lution, working for the rich German 
kulaks on the Volga. It was veritable 
slavery then. The Revolution has done 
a great deal for him:and for the other 


poor peasants in that region. He glories 
in the national equality granted to all 
peoples in the vast Union of the 
Soviets. In short, “long live the Soviet 
Union, long live the Communist 
Party!” 

Karl has broken the ice. Many 
workers get up to speak in their native 
languages: a Persian, a Tadjik, a 
couple of Russians, a Jew, an Uzbek, a 
Tartar, a Turkoman, an Armenian. 

The least articulate and the most ef- 
fective speaker is the Armenian. He 
and a group of other Armenians have 
come here from Baku, they have organ- 
ized their own shock brigade, and they 
have signed up to remain in Tadjikstan 
up to the successful completion of the 
Piatiletka. ““We want to help the Soviet 
Union build a better society,” he con- 
cludes. 

The person who seems to be most 
affected by the meeting is Khodzhaiev, 
a member of the Tadjik Planning Com- 
mission. “A real international .gather- 
ing here, in the desert, on the shore of 
the Dushambe; here, in the depths of 
Central Asia, next door to Afghanistan, 
on the threshold of India, almost with- 
in arm’s reach of China. . . Isn’t it 
wonderful !” 


When the meeting is over, we file out 
of the shed, followed by the crowd of 
jostling workers. There is warm shak- 
ing of hands, and countless requests for 
proletarian greetings to be transmitted 
to the workers in the capitalist coun- 


tries. “Tell them to start something 
real, and we'll come to help them,” 
shouts Karl.* And as our truck plunges 
into the deep Southern night, the /nter- 
nationale, sung in a dozen different 
tongues to the accompaniment of the 
roaring Dushambe, crashes through the 
crisp mountain air and, reverberating in 
a million echoes through the Varsob 
valley, rolls along the mountain tops, 
hits against the snowy peak of Lenin- 
tau, and vanishes in the starry spaces. 
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Workers terrorized, beaten up, jailed, killed 
--is the bosses answer to the mounting wave 
of mass struggles. In Kentucky, Ohio, Chi- 
cago, everywhere, the workers demand for 
work and wages is met by bullets and the 
electric chair. 

The red terror is most vicious in the South, 
directed against Negro workers. The Scotts- 
boro case in Alabama is a glaring example. 
Seven innocent Negro boys are condemned to 
death “to keep the nigger in his place”—which 
is peonage. 

The Scottsboro boys must not die. An 
aroused working class, international solidarity, 
will stop this wholesale murder. 

The Russian artist. Fedorovsky, in the 
Moscow Pravda, shows in the above car- 
toon the Southern version of the statue of 
Liberty. 





VILLAGE AND FACTORY 
By Alexander Bezymensky 


Huts that stand like plaited baskets. 
Birds. Green forest. Space. And heat. 
Cobwebs in the dark soul’s corners. 
Thought’s slow whisper. Peace. Retreat. 


Dirt and soot. Thick sweaty odors. 
Crisp steel shavings. Whistles. Noise. 
Straight bold thinking. Heavy labor. 
Life’s pulse throbbing like a boy’s. 


From “Russian Poetry an Anthology.” In- 
ternational Publishers. 





Be a Shock Brigader in our 

Three Months’ Drive for 100,- 

000 readers by Nov. 7! The 

quota for your city will be given 

in our June issue. Start now 
getting subs! 


This letter is reproduced exactly as written 
with its faulty grammar and simple strength. 
We greet you and hail your courage, Chinese 
Friends of the Soviet Union! Hail Soviet 
China! 

China, March 11, 1932. 


Dear Comrades: 


We see you have begun the publication of 
a monthly magazine, “Soviet Russia Today.” 
We are with great joy to hear such a news! 
In China, except the Soviet territory, we are 
under the cruel pressure of feudalistic mili- 
tarist, the freedom of press is not existed. 
We have tried more than once to publish 
such a legel magazine, but it always met 
much difficulty. 

Now, we are in the bloody struggle against 
imperialism and feudalism, at present, anti- 
imperialist war and defence the Soviet Union 
are no longer an abstract propaganda, but a 
concrete fighting slogan. In spite of such 
objective necessity, yet, owing to the obscure 
of the political ideaology of the masses and 
the influence of deception by the ruling classes, 
the broad masses are not quite clearly under- 
standing the real fact about Soviet Union. 

Your magazine, perhaps the only kind in 
English language, will, surely, give the reader 
the whole truth of the Soviet Union, and the 
actual movement of the world workers to 
defend the S. U. This will do much help 
to us. For the backwardness of our cultural 
level, there are much difficulties for us to get 
informations directly from S. U. From your 
“Soviet Russia Today” we may translate the 
valuable materials into Chinese, to contribute 
it to some revolutionary periodicals, also as 
one of the sources of our F. S. U.’s maga- 
zine, a necessary weapon to mobilise the mass 
for the actual fight. 

From the view of the union of world revo- 
lutionary forces and the cultural help, we 
dare to beg you send us a copy of “Soviet 
Russia Today,” from the Ist issue. 

District Committee, F. S. U. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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Continue sending your protests to 
the Third’ Ass’t Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C., demanding the 
granting of second class mail rights 
to Soviet Russia Topay. Our applica- 
tion is still pending in Washington. 





The article, Stalin, the Man and the 
Leader, arrived too late for this issue. 
It will appear in the June magazine. 
Don’t miss it. 

Other features will be: The Demand 
for Recognition; Steel in the U. S. and 
S. U.; Socialist Cities; Cabled Reports 
from Our Workers’ Delegation ; Justice- 
Capitalist vs. Proletarian; and more and 
better pictures. 


144 tractors per day at Stalingrad! Every 

new tractor speeds the collectivization of 

agriculture, the construction of a socialist 

Defend the victories of the 
Soviet workers! 


economy. 
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An hitherto unpublished photo of Lenin and Stalin, taken in 1923. 


May First Marks New Advances 
in Socialist Construction 


Soviet Union Second in Indus- 
trial Output and Income 

The steady advance of Soviet econ- 
omy in recent years gives the U. S. 
S. R. second place both as regards na- 
tional income and volume of industrial 
output. In 1931 its national income 
totaled 37.8 billion rubles ($19.5  bil- 
lion), and exceeded the pre-crisis fig- 
ure in Germany, Great Britain, and 
France, while industrial production ex- 
ceeds that of Germany and is second 
only to the United States. 

At the end of 1931 U. S. S. R. held 
first place as regards output of timber 
and peat, second place in the production 
of oil and agricultural machinery, third 
place for pig iron and the machine- 
building industry as a whole, and fourth 
place in coal, steel, and_ electrical 
products. 

During the three years the Five-Year 
Plan has been in operation, 1928-1931, 
the rate of increase in industrial pro- 
duction in the U. S. S. R. has been 
22 to 25 per cent per year. This rate far 
surpasses that of other countries in the 
“boom” years 1924-1929 before the 
crisis (an average of 5 to 6 per cent). 

* ae 2 


New Construction Projects 
Completed 


A number of plants in the steel, 
chemical and building materials indus- 
tries started operation recently. The 
first blast furnace of the Magnitogorsk 


steel mill in the Urals, which is the 
largest in Europe and the equal of the 
biggest in this country, has shown a 
steady increase in production during the 
two months it has been in operation. 
The first blast furnace at the Kuznetz 
steel mill in Siberia was blown in on 
March 30. The quality is reported to 
be excellent. The Konstantinovka steel 
mill in the Ukraine blew in its second 
blast furnace and the Cheliabinsk ferro- 
alloys plant in the Urals started another 
large electric furnace. Nadezhdinsk 
plant blew in its first blast furnace. 
The entire chemical plant at Kuznetz 
is in operation. The coke produced is 
reported to be of good quality and the 
equipment is working smoothly. 


* * * * 


Big Darwin Educational Cam- 
paign in the Soviet Union 


In connection with the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Darwin the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences decided to 
organize a wide campaign of public 
education regarding Darwin’s work in 
biology, the significance of Darwinism 
vs. religion and the past struggles in 
human society. Fifty members of the 
\ssociation of Marxist Biologists will 
deliver lectures in the factories and 
workers’ clubs in the big industrial cen- 
tres and by radio. The Darwin Mu- 
seum in Moscow is arranging a great 
Darwin exhibition dealing with the life 
and works of Darwin and the history of 
Darwinism. 


Several Large Canneries Under 
Construction 


A cannery with an annual capacity 
of 33 million cans was completed at 
Ulianovsk, in the Middle Volga Region. 
The products for the plant are to be 
supplied in part by a 2,500 acre fruit 
and vegetable farm being organized in 
the vicinity. A factory with an annual 
capacity of 51 million cans, is to be 
built in Saransk, in the same region. 
Another large cannery is to be built at 
Slaviansk, in North Caucasus, with a 
capacity of 62 million cans a year. The 
construction of three condensed milk 
canneries in the Western Region, in 
Bashkiria, and in the Mordovian Au- 
tonomous Area is announced. 


New Shipbuilding Construction 


The large Soviet oil tanker “Metal 
Workers Union” left Batum on its 
maiden voyage to Vladivostok on Feb- 
ruary 24. It was built and equipped 
by the “Marty” shipyards at Nikolaev, 
in the Ukraine. 


Milk Supply for Cities to 
Increase 


The increase of the raw milk supply 
this year will be 92 per cent over that 
of 1931. The output of pasteurized 
milk is to be increased 136 per cent, 
that of cheese quadrupled. To facili- 
tate the distribution, 100 new retail 
dairy stores and 60 stands will be 
opened. 


Prostitution Disappearing 


In pre-war Moscow, when the popu- 
lation was hardly more than half of 
what it is today, there were 15,000 reg- 
istered prostitutes in that city alone. 
In January of last year a thorough sur- 
vey made of Moscow revealed about 
seven hundred prostitutes among the 
three million inhabitants of Moscow. 
It established that with the elimination 
of unemployment the chief cause of 
prostitution had been removed. 

In the “Central Women’s Prophylac- 
tor’ 533 women are now undergoing 
treatment and training. Dormitories 
are provided and they receive regular 
wages. Those who are illiterate are 
taught to read and write. There are 
general educational courses and classes 
in hygiene, physical culture and music 
“circles.” The women publish their 
own wall-newspaper “The New Road.” 
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F.$. U. BOOK 
DEPARTMENT 




















KoLkHOzNIKI, Cooperative Pub. Society, 80 
pages, 20 cents. 


This is a story of Collective farmers, or 
rather a series of stories, written by them- 
selves. The stories tell how the backward 
Russian villages have joined in collectives and 
how the formerly exploited and _ illiterate 
peasant is becoming a wide awake agricultural 
worker. The stories tell how the tractor has 
come to the farm, how schools and libraries 
were organized, how the life of the workers 
has improved, both materially and culturally. 


WHERE THE WorKERS ARE IN Power, by D. 
Zaslavsky, Cooperative Pub. Society, 56 
pages, 10 cents. 


The little booklet tells in simple language 
what the Revolution did for the Russian 
workers and peasants, how the position of 
woman in the Soviet Union has been improved, 
how unemployment was abolished, and how 
the Five Year Plan is being achieved in four 
years. An important booklet for every 
worker. 


THe LaNnp WitHoutT UNEMPLOYMENT, Edited 
by Ernst Glaeser and F. G. Weiskopf. 
International Publishers: Regular, $2.50; 
Popular, $1.50. 


Two hundred and thirty excellent photos, 
produced in the finest gravure and arranged 
in story-telling sequence, present a vivid ac- 


count of Soviet life as it is being organized by 
the Five-Year Plan. 


Pamphlets on the Soviet Union, etc. 
Socratist RECONSTRUCTION oF Moscow, 


PTT 25 
NATURAL WEALTH OF THE Soviet UNION, 

PO OMS aiosircscscessseees 15 
WHERE WorkKERS ARE IN Power, 56 

Ce a ee Te ree ete a9 
Tue ExperiENces OF A Soviet ErFri- 

crency Exprnt, 40 pages ..........%. 10 
SocrALIStT RECONSTRUCTION AND THE 


STRUGGLE FOR TECHNIQUE, 32 pages... .10 


How Workers BECOME ENGINEERS IN 


Soc1ALIst INDUSTRY IN THE U. S. S. R. 
VICTORIOUS, 59 PARES? so c4 ccsscdswcesie 10 


We supply books and pamphlets of all 
publishers. 


Ko.xHoznikI, 80 pages .........---+-- .20 


Doonping, 32 pages 











TuHroucH Workers’ Eves, Report of the 
American Workers’ Delegation to the 
BGytel COMION, 66.0553 sswinnwed daa beas 05 


Wuat Bernarp SHAW TOLD THE AMER- 











tHE U. S. S. R., 47 pages ........06> 10 
FOR STEEi, 39 pages ........ 10 
net san War 1N Cuina, By Ray Stewart, 32 
CoLLECTIVE FarMS, 62 pages ........-- 10 nO IC, Tes me 
Sovier Cuina, By M. James and 





Buy Naiee Seinen. ‘Sead 


The F. S. U. Book Department 


80 EAST llth STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Mail Orders Promptly Attended To 











Phone STuyvesant 9-0580 


Incorporated 


Greetings to Soviet Russia Today from 


The Irving Plaza 





for $4.00, 


Right in your ho 


me! The new 


magazine 


9 













Licensed Halls for 
Banquets, Receptions and Weddings 


Meeting Rooms, Clubs and Lodges 


8 


SOVIET TRAVEL 


brings the latest news of the SOVIET 
UNION in the attractive form of pictures, 
photographs, stories, articles, sketches, and 
verse—all contributed by the finest Soviet 
writers and artists. Printed in English, pub- 
lished in Moscow. You may travel through 
busy modern Moscow, the fabulous cities of 
Turkestan, the sunny Crimea, the mighty 
Caucasus, down the Volga, and the gigantic 
new social planning, as well as through for- 
ests, steppes, mountains .. . in the land in- 
habited by 169 nationalities and cultures. 
1 year, $4; 6 months, $2; 3 months, $1. 


Address: INTOURIST, Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York, or “AMKNIGA”’ Corporation 





Corner 15th Street 





17 IRVING PLACE 


"RRAVEL. TOP 4 o66s months. 


New York 
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Travel through the 


SOVIET UNION 


For enclosed remittance of ........ please send me Soviet 
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Today” on 
May Ist. 





The New York District of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union greets the 
Russian workers through “Soviet Russia 
is International Day, 


We pledge to show our friendship to 
the Soviet Union: 


1—By getting 2,000 new subs in the 
next three months. 


2—By increasing our bundle orders 
to 15,000 














& 3—By getting in 1,500 new members. 
4—By carrying on further an gs 
t t 
for the ‘support aol alonas ol ‘the 
»oviet nion. 
For the New York District 
FRANK H. SIEGEL ~- 
District Organizer 
Greetings from New Yat City 
Fred Zeigler Esther Schlegen 
4 P. Koltur A. Goldstein 
B. Kaplan M. Fisher 
L. Vikoditz M. Hornstein, M.D 
R. Galdi S. London 
R. Roerdan J. London 
J. Flappel M. Applebaum 
S. B. Olson B. Kraft 
S. A. F. Olson M. Dorn 
J. Hauger N. Rosenzweig 
H. Pearson N. Ayeroff 
Sonia Brestow J. Daniels 
J. Tomowyck R. Salman 
G. Isinski D. Kroll 
H. Hauger L. Stern 
Miss R. Gross H. Kopelowitz 
Leo Karasek N. Keusch 
Leo Crews B. Feldman 
A. Morris H. Marsin 
M. Stillman S. Dvoskin 
C. Seigel S. Miritznick 
M. Levin ra Eisenberg 
S. Babrisk . Levinson 
B. Brodsky R. Herman 
N. Silver M. Wikoft 
P. Weinstein = —— 
K. Hersch ’ 
A. Kinhhaiger >» Sheffer 
M. Surdutopp a 
cf L. Slobin 
Z. Surdutopp 
; B. Klein 
Goldie Kanevsky : 
; G. Kanevsky 
M. O’Conner i Wet 
M. Martin 
M. Lofeiwe Samuel Liss 
. : A. Liss 
E. Ossipsoff A. Cukerman 
: sage A. Tobiash 
A. Liss 
E. Degen Sam Pigula 
“4 roid I. Rifkin 
erkin B. Wolf 
Sam Blatt S. Shoour 
€ 100,000 CIRCULATION 


by November 7th, 1932 
East Bronx Br. F. S. U. 





Brownsville Br. F. S. U. 
Chinese Vanguard 








Greetings from 
A Group of Passengers on the 


President Harding 


SOL’S RESTAURANT 
103 University Place, N. ee 


MARA TARTAR 


Greetings fs rom 


S. J. JAFFE 

















"Greetings to 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
DANIEL ROSS, Mt. Vernon, N. J. 


Scandinavian Seen of Bakers Union 


Local No. 3, Amalgamated Food Workers 
Brooklyn, New York 


Send our fraternal greetings to the F. S. U. 
monthly organ, 


“Soviet Russia Today” 


DOMESTIC WORKERS LEAGUE 
New York City 
send their fraternal greetings to the 
F. S. U. “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY” 
Martha Morson, Sec’y. 








Revolutionary Greetings to 


Friends of the Soviet Union 
from CLARA RENNER 











IRISH WORKERS CLUB 
2072 Fifth Avenue 
Meets on Fridays. Greet Russian workers on 
May First at their celebration of their achieve- 
ments.—Otto Alvestod, Secretary. 





May Day Greetings 
FROM STELTON LOCAL F. S. U. 





MAY DAY GREETINGS 
to the 
WORKERS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
United Council of Working Class Women 
80 East llth Street New York City 





MAY DAY GREETINGS TO 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


from the 


FINNISH FEDERATION 
35 East 12th Street, New York City 


LEARN RUSSIAN 
Newest 
Russ.—Engl. Grammar and Self- 
Educator with revised Alphabet 
and rules by L. Siegel. Price, $1.50 
also 
Latest Russ.-Engl. and Engl.-Russ. 
Dictionaries 
Published in U.S.S.R. 
NOVY MIR BOOK STORE 
35 East 12th Street New York City 


All Comrades meet at 


BRONSTEIN’S 


Vegetarian Health Restaurant 


Bronx, N. Y. 


PARKWAY CAFETERIA 
1638 Pitkin Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“DER ARBEITER” 


Kampfblatt der deutschen Arbeiter in 
Amerika 


Stets letzte und ausfuehrliche Berichte aus der 
Sowjet-Union und Deutschland 


Subscr.: $1.00 fuer 6 Monate, $2.00 pro Jahr 
Literatur-Abt.: Alle Broschueren, Schriften und 
Buecher ueber die Sowjet-Union. Stets die neue- 

sten Sowjet-Romane. 

Zeitschriften : “Das neue Russland”, ‘“‘Moskauer 
Rundschau”, “Freund der Sowjets’’, “A. 1-Z”, die 
groesste Arhbeiter- erie Zeitung "der Welt, mit 
vielen Bildern aus U.S 
Proleverncichaiess: gerne zur Verfuegung 


35 East 12th Street New York ndbunted 


GREETINGS | 


RUSSIAN ART SHOP 
100 East 14th Street, N. Y. C. -_ 


558 Claremont Parkway 














Lets eat and meet at the 


HEALTH CENTER CAFETERIA 
50 East 13th Street 

in the Workers Center. By patronizing 

us you help the revolutionary movement. 





Greetings to Soviet Russia Today 
WORKERS SCHOOL 
35 E. 12th St., N. Y. C. Alg. 4-1199 


Second Spring Term April 25-July Ist 
Many Courses for Workers 


Register now or it will be too late! 


Also correspondence course in 
Principles of Communism 


For further information, refer to 





Workers School 






























42 AVENUE B 


MICHAEL KLOSE 


ARTISTIC FLORAL DESIGNS— 
BRIDAL BOUQUETS A SPECIALTY 
Fresh Cut Flowers Daily 


FLORIST 


Between 3rd and 4th Streets 
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CAMP KINDERLAND 


Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
_N. Y. City Office: 108 E. 14th Street 


Registration now open during the whole day 
for children between ages of 7 and 14. Regis- 
tration may be for 2, 5 or 10 weeks. Bunga- 
lows—hot and cold showers. 

Activities: Swimming and rowing in beau- 
tiful Sylvan Lake, games, dramatics, dancing 
and singing. 

The children are under the care of special 
teachers, doctors. and nurses. 

Grand opening of Camp Kinderland for 


children and adults on Decoration Day week- 
end of May 28-30th. 








We Are in Business for Your 


Health 


You cannot be energetic about any 
cause unless you live on Natural, Un- 
doped Food Products—such as we sell 
at moderate prices. Visit our Health 
Shoppe, or send for Free Catalog and 
Health Guide “B’ and be pleasantly 
surprised. 


HEALTH FOODS DISTRIBUTORS 
129 E. 34th Street, New York City 
Tel. LExington 2-6926 








You will be proud to own a 


VOLGA 
AUN 
ba AYA MENG 


~ 


bs) 





In fact, you will never know how good an 
accordian can be, unless you try a Volga 
- entirely full proof and up to date 10 
years hence. 
See a Volga before making a selection. 
Volga’s accordions are sold on a 5 days’ 
free trial. Write for more information and 
free catalog. 
VOLGA ACCORDION MFG. CO., Inc. 


80 AVENUE A, NEW YORK 











RUSSIAN RESTAURANT _ 
“CAVKAZ” 


Real Russian Kitchen 
332 East 14th Street, New York City 





THE STUDENT REVIEW 


The Banner of the Revolutionary 
Student Movement 


official monthly organ of the 
NATIONAL STUDENT LEAGUE 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to 
The Student Review for one year (12 
issues). I enclose $1.00. 


OE 5.cintscomendicensecceneseas 
PERE is esciniincntkaeahyaeodeon weR8 
Ci: ee SIDIE i iwnkisdcos tas 
COleRes ...s.sc00se% Organization....... 


102 West 14th Street, N. Y. C. 











Greetings from 


MANHATTAN LYCEUM 
66-68 East 4th Street, N. Y. C. 





HELLEN’S RESTAURANT 
116 University Place, N. Y. C. 





STUYVESANT CASINO 
Two Large Halls 
For Balls, Banquets, Weddings, Parties 


140-142 SECOND AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 





AMBASSADOR HALL 
3861 to 3891 Third Avenue 
BRONX, N. Y. 
-HEALTH FOOD RESTAURANT 
Vegetarian Home Cooking 


F. F. CORNEJO 
1600 Madison Avenue New York City 


Phone Tomkins Sq. 6-9554 


JOHN’S RESTAURANT 
SPECIALTY: ITALIAN DISHES 


A place with atmosphere 
where all radicals meet 


302 East 12th Street New York 


LEOTONE RADIO 
63 Dey Street, New York City 
Speaker manufacturing since 1921 








Lerman Bros., Stationers 
29 East 14th Street 
Mimeo papers, supplies, low prices, 
all office supplies 


GOTTLIEB’S HARDWARE 
119 Third Avenue, N. Y. C. 


KIEHL’S PHARMACY 
THIRD AVE. & 13th STREET 
New York City 











Compliments of 


WEBSTER HALL 
119 E. 11th St. N. Y. C. 





American Chinese Restaurant. 
JADE MOUNTAIN 
197 Second Avenue, New York City 





Greetings from 


A Doctor — Grand Concourse 





Greetings from 
DR. WM. MENDELSON 
Dentist 
New York City 





Greetings from 


DR. LEON HARRIS 
147 Fourth Avenue at 14th St. N. Y. C. 





Greetings from 
DR. A. ASEN 
243 Grand St., N. Y. C. 








Greetings from Michigan 





Leo Hannula Joseph Carnbur 


J. and M. Maki C. George 
W. Hietala M. Carvin 
A. Waris John Bagie 


I. and J. Vehrilaine C. Papas 


Matt Perkio H. Vlahos 

A. Kaski C. E. Almquist 
J. Kaski Michael Super 
W. Jokala M. R. Salutsky 


G. Tatelis 





Liberty Garage, 
4703 E. Davison, Detroit 
N. Detroit Br.F.S.U. | 
"Technical Aid Br.F.S.U. 
Branch No. 2 F. S. U. 
Bay Side Branch F. S. U. 

















Greetings from 
A Friend— Salt Lake City 
F. S. U. — Salt Lake City 





Greetings from D. G. Jansen 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Greetings from Baltimore 





Mike Kobvada 
Philiph Soldak 
Milton Hallok 


A. Harris 
Paul LeRoy 
Alex Valkow 








Greetings from Washington ~ 





Andrewaja J. Cukiov 
Sam Tuoni Chris Jurov 
J. Lammi R. Ofo 
G. Taikkinan C. Pappas 
V. Heino H. J. Hannula 
Tom Linogren A. O. Hannula 
H. Hannukaine, Jr. J. Hauhton 
Theo. M. Evans J. Oza 
M. Mitiorial J. D. Rosen 

O. Wassar 








Greetings from Pittsburgh, Pa. 





N. Weiner M. Jenkins 
R. Bloom J. Lehman 
J. Levin I. Supcoff 
J. Mankin H. Rosner 
A. Mazer H. Chasin 
A. Portnoy A. Mandel 
Sarah Lipman S. Chudnoff 
N. Horovitz L. Hirshfeld 
I. W. O. Br. 160 











Maxim Gorky Branch 172 
I. W. O. 


Greetings from 
Local Cincinnati F. S. U. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 





District Committee, Friends of Soviet 
Union, Los Angeles, Greets “Soviet 
Russia Today” 


‘ Group C..Coleman, Organizer 


D..N. S. R., Organizer 
H..S. Fieder, Organizer 
J..Edwards, Organizer 
K..Kasmansky, Organizer 
L..Dusol, Organizer 


D. G. Nadoner 
M. Movshovitz 


J. and A. Silver 
Solomon 





HORRIS & STEINBERG 
SUPER SERVICE STATION 


2400 Brooklyn Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





“We, the Executive Committee “a the ‘San Diego 
Unemployed Council of San Diego, Cal., send our 
fraternal greetings to “SOVIET RUSSIA’ TODAY” 


_UNEMPLOYED COUNCIL OF SAN DIEGO. 





Greetings f rom 


San Diego Br. F. S. U. 





Greetings from 


ANNA MAE BRADY 


A teacher who is an active member of the F. S. U. 
will conduct a party this summer to the Soviet Union. 
For information write Anna May Brady, 540 Well- 
ington Avenue, Chicago, Ill 








Greetings foun 
Workers i in Chicago 





M. Bernstein 

A. Wieselman 
Jennie Shreu 

M. Krupp 

Joseph Pearlman 
Joe Tivin 

K. Valentanavicius 


Geontten tn rom 


BUSY BEE CAFE 


Box 2601 Ft. Meyers, Fla. 


Greetings from 

Sacco, Vanzatti Br. 111 I. W. O., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Harry Epstein, Secretary 


“Our best wishes to the magazine which tells the 
American workers and farmers the truth about Soviet 
Russia.’ 


Greetings from Minnesota 


Duluth Branch F. S. U. 
Sigmund Einbee 

O. O. Jurva 

George Peterson 

K. MacDonald 





the U.S. S.R. 


Greetings from the 


DAILY WORKER 


The only daily newspaper in the English language in the 
U. S. A. which fights against imperialist plans for an 
attack upon the Soviet Union. 





Read the truth about 





50 East 13th Street 





SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


New York, N. Y. 

















JUST OUT! 
A New 
Story Book! 
48 pages 8”x11” 


Beautifully illustrated 
in two colors 


Only 50 Cents 





Halle lhe Besste of 


Yh AN qict¥e® 


~ STORIES BY HELEN KAY 








| Order your copy NOW! 


P. O. Box 148, Station D 


WORKERS LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 


New York City 








THE GARDEN 


RESTAURANT 


Delicious Food 
Radical Atmosphere—Depression Prices—Miusic 





LUNCH — DINNER 
A LA CARTE 





NO TIPPING 


PARTIES 





BANQUETS 





328 East 13th Street 





Dine tn our open air garden in the warm weather 


TO 6-9707 


JAMES & JULIUS 














‘Greetings from Portland, Ore. 


M. C. Bogal 

Mrs. C. M. Nielsen 
D. D. Jonge 

G. Nielsen 

Alena E. Kriger 
Claire Razner 








Greetings from Heatford Brunch 
F.5S. U. 


S. “Semenuk 
Mary Obora 
G. Handrik 
Tutens 





 Gimstiaan from Wash., D. C. 


Mrs. Rose Feldman 
M. Lewitt 

Ed Heiman 

L. Lapkoff 

F. H. Harris 


Communist Party 
Units 1 } and 2 





Grestions from 


Stelton Branch, F. S. U. 


_ Greetings from ‘ LEHRER 
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Tour Prices Are Based on 
New Lowered Steamship 
Tariffs 





Russian Travel Made Easy 


In visiting Russia, you want to travel as widely as 
you can, gain as many first hand impressions as 
you can, and know what your expenses will be. 
The Open Road has devoted five years to perfect- 
ing its organization in the U. S. S. R. Open Road 
representatives in Moscow and Leningrad know the 
travel facilities of the country, and the things 
worth seeing. They save you time and money. 
They help you to see what interests you most. 


When inquiring for rates, please indicate whether 
you prefer to travel alone or in one of many spe- 
cially constituted Open Road groups. Also, state 
what phase of Russian life interests you most. 
Round trip rates as low as $198. 


K The OPEN ROAD 


Salmon Tower, 13 West 42nd Street, New York City 
@ Cooperating in U.S. S. R. with INTOURI ST 
































"“ICOR” 


Sends its solidarity greetings to 
The Workers of the U.S.S.R. 


We hail the successful completion of the 
Five Year Plan in Four Years 





We hail the Soviet Government’s decision of a 
“Five Year Plan” for Biso Bidjan, where a 
Jewish Socialist Soviet Republic is being built. 





We pledge to defend the Soviet Union 
against all attacks by its enemies. 








Join the Come to the 
“ITCOR” Grand “ICOR” Concert 
for the benefit of upbuilding 
$1 00 Biso Bidjan 

z a year Saturday, May 14th, 1932 
8:30 p.m. 
at Town Hall 
43rd St. and B’way, N. Y. 


You also receive the ICOR 
magazine for a year Free. 





Extraordinary Program 





Help build the Jewish 
Socialist Soviet Republic 
in Biso Bidjan. 


Watch the Press 
Tickets: .50, .75, $1.00, $1.50 











“ICOR”, 799 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: STuyvesant 9-0867 








MOSCOW. ... 
i cs 
DNIEPROSTROY 


Two weeks amid the great cities and vast 


planning of the SOVIET UNION 


The social challenge and immense activities of 
the Five Year Plan reveal their interesting 
character in this amazing trip. Moscow... 
erecting new buildings, vast factories, communal 
dwellings for the workers; and too the workers’ 
courts, sport fields, institutes, searching educa- 
tion. Kiev... town of the Revolution, with its 
enormous mechanical works. Then by steamer 
to Dniepropetrovsk .. . with its industries and 
factories . .. the Dnieprostroy Dam ... greatest 
hydro-electric station in the world... then by 
steamer on the picturesque Dnieper to Odessa 
.. . town of vineyards and boulevards and the 
new, awakening life. 


This Tour $140 ° 14 Days 


Price covers travel in the Soviet Union, including 
first-class hotels, meals, railroad and sleeper, 
cabin on river steamer, autos, guides, interpre- 
ters, theatre ‘tickets and visa. It does not include 
round trip passage to the Soviet Union. 


Other unusual tours: Moscow and Leningrad, 
7 days, $85; Volga Tour, 16 days, $160 up; Giant 
Farms Tour, 16 days, $192 up; Industrial Tour, 
23 days, $276 up; three tours to Turkestan; 
Round the World in 60 Days. . . leave Chicago 
July 6. 

Write for Booklet No. E5. INTOURIST, Inc., 
U. S. Representative of the State Travel Bureau 
of the U. S. S. R—261 Fifth Ave., New York; 
110 Boylston St., Boston; 304 No. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago; 756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Or see your own travel agent. 





TRAVEL IN THE 


SOVIET UNION 
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| )( (N( Three Months Plan-° A Drive for NOV | 
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~———“]_ RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA = [u-__ 
“Via RCA” A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY “Via RCA” 
FORM NO. 1. 
Office of origin. Time filed__ M. Date filed___ 
Coastal Station Via. 
READ THE CONDITIONS PRINTED ON THE BACK OF THIS FORM 
RUSSIA TODAY, LONDON 
TO: 
WE HAIL YOU SHOCK BRIGADSRS RHADERS AND MEMBZRS ON YOUR ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF FIFTY THOUSAND R&ADERS BY MAY. WE PLEDGE OURSELVES TO SECURE ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND READERS BY NOV&MBER SSVENTH AND EXTEND TO YOU OUR 
CHALLENGR IN A SPIRIT OF SOCIALIST COMPSTITION TO DO LIKEWISE. WE 

E. BRODY WILL MOBILIZE OUR MEMBSRS AND RSADERS IN COMPZTITION WITH YOU. S. SKOLNICK 
Brooklyn, N. Y. LONG LIVE INTSRNATIONAL SOLIDARITY FOR D&FaNSS OF THE SOVIZT UNION Philadelphia, Pa. 
Already Secured NATIONAL SDITORIAL AND MANAGEMENI CUMMITTEE 70 Subscriptions 
y¢ S seri i s! > “‘redit ! 

74 Subscriptions ! SOVIZT RUSSIA TODAY to Her Credit! 
What Will Be Your A to th 
War Mongers: 
Bravo, British Friends of the Soviet Union! imperialist war mongers. With your help we shall make 
y 51) (OO) | : hall British ‘alist “Soviet Russia Today” even more attractive, with more 
- 5 readers is a challenge t sritish imperialists, : ; é 
our 30, Leh casiatataldlle he ys aoe al nee ¢" : stories, more and better photographs and special articles 
are ple g war » Sovie ; T1Cz : 
who are planning war on the vps eum armen’ ‘than we have yet been able to give you. 
are encouraged by the enthusiastic response of American 
workers to strive for a circulation of 100,000 by November 7, In the spirit of Socialist Competition, we are challenging 
the 15th Anniversary of the Revolution. the British monthly “Russia Today,” to see who will reach 
—_— ee oe Sal the highest quota by November 7. The quota for your city 
oan « Ts a 1e SIAC e p a y a P ~ - . : 

100,000 reader: ot Soviet eons visa ™ on A ra together with the results of the first month, will be given 
weapon in the fight against “ stan ers ot t : sit ist in the June issue; start now getting subscriptions. Join our 
ney i challenge bei : lgroeen pens Seen troop of Shock Brigaders. Fill out the blank on this page and 
feet is even now cruising in the Pacific as a threat to the mail it in today. 

Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union is today the focal point of the world. PeSSa eee eens seseseeEansaessseseseEasesessEesessessussseeasaseces- 
The amazing success of the Five Year Plan has frightened the . 
capitalist class. It has aroused the eager interest of the SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY ® 

; 80 E. 11th Street ee 
working class. New York City , 
This interest. is expressed in the crowing circulation of I want tc hecome a SHOCK BRIGADER. Please send me full information : 


“Soviet Russia Todav"’—from 10,000 to 25,000 in the first 
three issues. This number will reach 40,000 readers, by Wists 
November 7 we must have 100,000. 
Address . 
Readers, Friends, Shock Brigaders of “Soviet Russia To- 


day”! You can help us to get 100,000 readers; help us to spread Member: of 


far and wide the truth about the Soviet Union, to unmask the ‘Téade Vaden-Cie~Seehias 


-S8 Se oe eeeeeaeeaueseeee 

















New Low Rates ... Soviet Union 


$175: 


Direct to Leningrad 


ON THE 


S.S. LANCASTRIA 


JUNE Ist, 1932 


OTHER SAILINGS WEEKLY ON FINEST, FASTEST STEAMERS 


Including 
S.S. BREMEN, EURCPA, MAURETANIA, BERENGARIA, NEW YORK, PARIS 





SPECIAL SOCIAL STUDY TOURS 


23 days in the U.S.S.R., including 
Leningrad-Moscow-Ivanovo Vosnesensk-Kharkov-Rostov- $28 5.00 up 


Dnieprostroy and Kiev 


sailing on the 








BRANCH OFFICES: S.S. Aquitania June 29 for further information 


Chi —6 N. Clark St. call: 
Detroit—107 Clifford St S.S. New York July 7 , 
Boston—775 Washington St. World Tourists, Ine. 
Philadelphia—629 Chestnut St. ~ S E 
Room 406 . Luropa July 19 175 Fifth Avenue 


‘a. D. C.—409 Columbian ene Sesh N. Y. 


Cleveland—808 Engineers Building Phone A1-4-6656-7-8 





























